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Commemoration Sermon 
| 


; | A Prayer of George Washington 
(From His Manuscript Prayers) 


F O Eternal and Everlasting God, I present myself 
i this morning before Thy Divine Majesty, beseeching 
Thee to:'accept my humble and hearty thanks, that it 
4 hath pleased Thy great goodness to keep and preserve | 
me the night past. Direct my thoughts, words and , 
work; teach me how to live in Thy fear, labor in Thy 
service ,and ever to run in the ways of Thy command- 
ments. Preserve and bless our rulers in Church and 
State. Bless the people of this land; be a father to the 
fatherless, a comforter to the comfortless, a deliverer 
to the captives, and a physician to the sick. Let Thy 
blessing be upon our friends, kindred and families. Be 
our guide this day and forever; for Jesus Christ’s sake. 


Amen. 
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CHRISTIAN HEALING Church and Chapel 


Depends upon the following facts: 


4 


Ss. 
is the only power. He is the ,buly Healer. Lecturns Candelabra 


“T am the Lord Phat healeth thee.” 
Men a and Means are but the instruments of His working. | Altar and Processional Crosses 


the that heal 
i Faith is yi pere ive oat receptive attitude of the seif. It sees Tablets of Bronze, Brass or Marble 


clai it. or 
God ‘works and His work is perfect. Right where you are, look to Artistically Designed Woodwork 


and be 
If you want to know more about it, write me. Designs and Estimates on Request 


THOMAS PARKER BOYD | : SPAULDING & COMPANY 


Michigan Avenue and Van Buren Street 


939 Phelan Building San Francisco, California CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


LUKE'S HOSPITAL 


27th AND VALENCIA STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 


IS. 
GOD IS ALL 
He 


COMPLETE 


BANKING SERVICE 


a Come in Any Time—You Are Always Welcome. 
S EC U he ITY B AN K A N D The offering at the morning service on the Sunday 

nearest St. Luke’s Day (October 18), together with 
a T c Thank Offerings for recovery from sickness, special 
= + ae R U ST O ° donations and legacies, are added to the Fund for the 
; Estsblished 1871 endowment of a Free Bed to be known as the 


Bishop’s Bed. The Bishop of the Diocese will have 


St. 7 - MISSION the nomination of the ones who may use it. 
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DUBUC CO. COMMERCE 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO 
TAILORS 
} | Sir Edmund Walker, C. V. 0., LL. D., D. C. L., President 
et 2 Sir John Aird, Vice-President and General Manager 
| 106-108 Kearny Street, near Post H. V. F. Jones, Assistant General Manager 
2 Phone Douglas 2854 San Francisco 


a Capital paid up - - - $15,000,000 
| See Window Display. Prices $40 to $60 Surplus - = = = = = 15,000,000 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
16 Exchange Place 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
MRS. G. P. PRECHTEL, President H. 8S. MeCURDY, Secretary 2 Lombard St., E. C. 


©. ond Branches in every Province of Canada and in Portland, Ore; Seattle, 


Golden Gate Undertaking 


of Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I.; Bridgetown, Barbadoes ; 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
NEW LOCATION 


‘ SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 


| Phone Prospect 3144 BRUCE HEATHCOTE, Manager W.J. COULTHARD, Asst. Manager 


~ 


This Bank transacts every description of Banking Business, 
including the issue of Letters of Credit, Travelers’ 
Checks and Drafts on Foreign Countries, and 
will negotiate or receive for collection 
Bills on any place where there 
is a Bank or Banker 
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A Successful Fourth of July 


The observance of the Fourth of July is undergoing a 
process of radical change in America. For a long period fol- 
lowing the Declaration of Independence and the War of 1812 
the country’s birthday was observed with the exploding of 
huge amounts of fireworks and flambuoyant eulogies of our 
military heroes. The spirit of patriotism was instilled by the 
eulogizing of war and the denunciation of the traditional 
foes of the country, in the school books and especially on 
the “Glorious Fourth.” 


Since the World War, various attempts have been made 
to observe the Fourth of July by community programs in 
which constructive ideals of good citizenship were pre- 
sented to our people. That these attempts have not been as 
successful as desired, is indicated by the truth ironically 
stated in the following passage in an editorial in the Good 


Housekeeping Magazine, under the caption: “The 400; That’s. 


Shelby, Montana.” concerning the place that citizenship 
programs will find in our American newspapers on that 
date: 

“Now on the Fourth of July enough men are expected to 
journey to a hamlet in the northwestern part of this north- 
western State to enable a certain hard-fisted individual to 
earn for himself in a few minutes as much as the nation is 
paying President Harding for his entire term of office. A 
successful Fourth of July is thus provided for. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has formed elaborate plans 
for citizenship programs on that day, and doubtless a multi- 
tude of cities and towns will stage demonstrations more or 
less patriotic, all of them calling to our attention the fact 
that there was something said in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence about the individual’s right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, but these will be pale and insipid 
in comparison with the event at Shelby, which will have 
front-page space on all newspapers. Staging a brutal spec- 
tacle on the nation’s birthday is one way of showing that 
our declaration was not an idle boast; we made it good.” 


We would commend the following article entitled, “The 
Glorious Fourth and the Buncombe Family,” both for its 
humorous hit at the traditional observance of the “Glorious 
Fourth” in contrast with the better Christian way of ob- 
serving the nation’s birthday by stating our duty of uniting 
the various factions of America in one harmonious fellow- 
ship and furthermore, by taking our place among the nations 


of the world in a world-wide federation for peace and good- 
will. 


The Glorious Fourth and the Buncombe Family 


(From the “Homely Joe” Column in The Witness) 


Memorial Day and the Fourth of July are timés when the Bun- 
combe family step to the front. In our town they step to the front 
of the platform in the cemetery. They lightly set aside the tumbler 
and the pitcher of ice water upon the table before them. They 
clear their throats and then begin: “Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen 
of the Committee, Ladies and Gentlemen, Veterans of Former Wars, 
Friends and Fellow-citizens of Jefferson County!” Blah! Only the 
Buncombes can fill the air with a mouthing of such nothings and 
still look important about it. Any honest man would blush or hide 
his head, or at least snicker to relieve the tension. Not so Mr. 
Buncombe. There he goes again, like a mule braying down in the 
corrai. “Shot and shell. Leaving all that was near and dear behind 
them. They paid the one, last, supreme sacrifice! The grand old 
eagle screams as she hovers above our victorious standard, the 
glorious starry banner leading onward to victory or to last supreme 
sacrifice the noble youth of our land ,every one of them 100 per 
cent Americans.” Blah! We get the list of all the “Martyred Presi- 
dents,” and all the wars we ever engaged in. Some people seem to 
like it. It pretty near drives me crazy. To see one of these old 
Buncombes pawing over the flag, and pointing to high heaven and 
patting the G. A. R. on the back—well, I tell you, I get restive. I 
want to yell, “Bunk!” and throw something. My widow-sister, she 
says: “For pity sake, Joe, what ails you? You’re worse than a child. 
The whole town’ll be looking at us in a minute.” That’s just because 
I shake my head a little and prod my cane into the cemetery grass 
and keep on saying, “Bunk!” to myself to relieve my feelings since 
a man isn’t allowed to smoke. : 

Last Memorial Day was different. We were all there in the 
cemetery waiting—the Orphans Band, the G. A. R. (five still on 
deck), the Women’s Relief Corps and the American Legion. Oh, 
yes, we had a few Spanish War veterans, but they look as if they 
don’t fit in and they know it. The Civil War was so long ago and 
so bloody. The Great War was so little time ago and so still more 


bloody. But the Spanish War was so medium long ago, and so short. 


and kinda harmless, no wonder those Spanish Veterans look sheep- 
ish and wish to goodness the committee wouldn’t ask just four 
men to march in line and carry a banner. All they did (one of 
them) was eat embalmed beef down in Chickamauga Park, while 
the other two was sick of typhoid-malaria in Camp Alger and came 
home inside of six months without the honor of shedding any- 
body’s blood, not even their own. No wonder they look sheepish. 

Well, last Memorial Day we were all there. We waited and we 
waited. We sighed and whispered and looked at watches. The 
chairman sent out scouts and the scouts came back shaking heads 
which meant “no good” to all in sight. At last the chairman took 
us into his confidence. “Fellow townsmen, I have a very great dis- 
appointment in store for you all—for myself no less than others!” 
How men do spin out language once they get on a platform! “I am 
grieved to announce to my assembled friends that the orator of the 
day, the congressman from the Second District, is unaccountably 
and unavoidably detained.” “Hooray!” | wanted to cheer, but sister 
was already pressing hard on my corns and looking daggers side- 
wise. 

“Fellow-citizens, our friend the Episcopal rector providentially 
has visiting him today a brother clergyman of one of the sister 
communions, a fellow laborer, | might say, in adjoining, vineyards 
of the Lord. Ladies and gentlemen, l am proud to be able to sub- 
stitute for our loyal congressman” (grunt from me) “the name of 
—the name of” (“Kemp”) “oh yes, the name of Reverend Kemp!” 
(Feeble applause.) 

Boy, that was a speech! Not a line of bunk in it. Not an extra 
gesture. That Reverend Kemp didn’t have to have the flag handy 
to point to nor the skies either, Didn't use the word “empyrean” 
once. Not a word like it. All plain common horse sense. Didn't talk 
about the eagle nor the starry banner nor the proudest nation God 
ever set between two tremendous oceans, None of that. No Bun- 
ecombe! I can’t recall all he said, that thin fellow in black with a 
white tie. But as the boys will say, it was en earful. Asked us 
if America was agoing to split up into various and sundry Klans 
for self-protection, If all the “road houses” had to do was to hang 
out the American flag to get credit for obeying the Constitution, 
Asked how much more heathenish delight in bloodshed we were 
going to demand before we grew up. Asked us what in God’s name 
Providence thought of us standing calmly by while the world went 
to ruin. Had the nerve to say that there was something greater 
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than even patriotism—a greater loyalty than even to the United 
States. 
After we broke up I got hold of Parson but his friend was gone— 
just a rusty flivver heading down the road to Pike County. 
“Who is he, parson?” “Churchman? No, not with that white tie!” 
“Oh, no, not a churchman,” said parson. “Wish we had more like 
him. Haven’t seen him in years. Quite a scholar! Quite a thinker!”’ 
I forget now whether parson said he was United Brethren or 
United Presbytcrian. Anyhow, he was no relation of that old 


man Buncorhbe! 


Washington’s Christian Patriotism 


A Washington letter which voices the deep religious convictions 
of the first President and indirectly pleads for organic union 
among Christian denominations, has been found in the early 
records of the Episcopal Church of which the father of his country 
was a communicant. The letter is a reply to a congratulatory ad- 
dress to Washington on his elevation to the presidency under the 
Constitution by the third Episcopal General Convention, which met 
in Philadelphia August 7, 1789. Washington had been inaugurated 
on the preceding June 30, and one of the first acts of the convention 
was to draft an address felicitating both him and the people on the 
auspicious launching of the new Government, 


An interesting feature of the Washington letter is is his adoption 
verbatim of entire phrases from the Episcopal address. Thus, the 
address refers to the “mild yet efficient operations” of the Con- 
stitution will remove every remaining apprehension of those with 
whose opinian it may not entirely coincide.” 


Washington makes this language his own; as he does the char- 
acterization of “the moderation, patriotism and wisdom” of the 
new Congress, although where the address refers to the “honorable 
members” of the Federal Legislature, Washington is content to 
omit the adjective and refer simply to “the present” Federal 
Legislature, Again, referring to what is expected from constitutional 
government at the hands of the Congress, the address declares: 


“We confidently hope for the restoration of order and of our 
ancient virtues—the extension of genuine religion—and the conse- 
quent advancement of our respectability abroad, and of our sub- 
stantial happiness at home.” Substituting for the expression of 
hope the phrase “seem to promise,’ Washington makes this entire 
phrase his own in his reply to the Episcopal congregations. 


The letter, bearing date August 19, 1789, in full is as follows: 


“To the Bishops, Clergy and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina, in General Con- 
vention Assembled. 

“Gentlemen: I sincerely thank you for your affectionate con- 
gratulations on my election to the chief magistracy of the United 
States. 

“After having received from my fellow-citizens in general the 
most liberal treatment; after having found them disposed to con- 
template, in the most flattering point of view, the performance of 
my military services, and the manner of my retirement at the close 
of the war, I feel that I have a right to console myself in my present 
arduous undertaking with the hope that they will still be inclined 
to put the most favorable construction on the motives which may 
influence me in my future public transactions. 

“The satisfaction arising from the indulgent opinion entertained 
by the American people of my conduct will | trust be some security 
for preventing me from doing anything which might justly incur 
the forfeiture of that opinion. And the consideration that human 
happiness and moral duty are inseparably connected will always 
continue to prompt me to promote the progress of the former by 
inculcating the practice of the latter. 

“On this occasion it would ill become me to conceal the joy 1 
have felt in perceiving the fraternal affection which appears to 
increase every day among the friends of genuine religion. If af- 


fords edifying prospects indeed to see Christians of different de- © 


nominations dwell together in more charity and conduct them- 
selves in respect to each other with a more Christian-like spirit 
than ever they have done in any former age, or in any other 
nation. 

“I receive with the greatest satisfaction your congratulations on 
the establishment of the New Constitution of Government; be- 
cause I believe its mild, yet éfficient, operations will tend to re- 
move every remaining apprehension of those with whose opinions 
it may not entirely coincide, as well as to confirm the hopes of 
its numerous friends; and because the moderation, patriotism and 
wisdom of the present Federal Legislature seem to promise the 
restoration of order and our ancient virtues—the extension of 
genuine religion—apd the consequent advancement of our re- 
spectability abroad, and of our substantial happiness at home. 

“I request most reverend and respectable gentlemen that you 
will accept my cordial thanks for your devout supplications to the 
Supreme Ruler of the Universe in behalf of me. May you and the 
people whom you represent be the happy subjects of divine benedic- 


tion both here and hereafter. 
“August 19 1789. GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 


The Presidents’ Charches 


(By the Rev. David Ransom Covell in The Living Church) 


Not long ago a movement was on foot to name Sixteenth street 
the Avenue of the Presidents because it is the street that goes 
straight north with its southern terminus at the executive mansion, 
Being the home of the President, the City of Washington supplies 
our chief executives, as well as many other men famous in history, 
with satisfaction for their wants, among these needs being those of 
the religious side. 

Of the four hundred churches in the national capital, it is said 
that only twelve have counted a President of the United States 
among their members. Calvary Baptist Church, at Eighth and H 
streets, N. W., is the place of worship of our present President, and 
there also the Secretary of State and Mrs. Hughes and other gov- 
ernmental personages of importance attend. 

Christ Church, 8. E., is said to have been attended by Presidents 
Jefferson, Adams and Randolph, who tied their horses to nearby 
trees and went in for divine worship. One of the two offshoots of 
Christ Church is St. John’s, Georgetown, of which Francis Scott 
Key was a vestryman, Another church founded by the clergy of 
Christ Church is the famous St. John’s at Sixteenth and H streets, 
which through its one hundred and six years of life has been the 
scene of more brilliant weddings and impressive funerals than any 
other local religious edifice. It is one of the most beautiful 
churches in America and should be seen by everyone who comes to 
the capital. 

Built almost at the door of the White House, when the city was 
painfully recovering from the devastation wrought by the British 
invasion in the War of 1812, St. John’s reaped benefit from the era 
of good feeling which characterized the close of the Madison regime 
and the greater part of the presidency of Monroe. To this, “The 
Church of the State,’ came President Monroe, and the Presidents 
who followed him and brilliant groups of representatives of foreign 
—— It was President Monroe who presented St. John’s with its 

ll. 

Besides Monroe, St. John’s was the church home of Andrew Jack- 
son, Van Buren, Harrison, Filmore, Tyler, Buchanan and Arthur. 
President Arthur gave a very beautiful stained glass window to the 
church in memory of his mother. 

Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, Mrs. Taft and the first Mrs. Wilson at- 
tended St. John’s, although their husbands had church affiliations 
elsewhere. 

At the intersection of New York avenue and Fourteenth street 
stands the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, It is one hun- 
dred and twenty years old and John Quincy Adams served there as 
trustee. Jackson sometimes attended services here in honor of Mrs. 
Jackson, who was a Presbyterian. Presidents Van Burean, Polk, 
Pierce, Buchanan and Andrew Johnson attended the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, and Vice-Presidents Colfax, Wheeler, 
Hendricks and Stevenson were often seen there. But it was Lincoln 
who left here the deepest impress. Not only did Lincoln make it 
his home church, but his close friend and advisor was its pastor, 
Dr. Phineas Gurley, who attended the dying President’s bedside 
and delivered the funeral address in the east room of the White 
House and accompanied the body to the grave. 

Other churches of historical interest are the First Presbyterian, 
John Marshall Place, near C street, made famous by the pastorate 
of Byran S. Sunderland and the oratory of T. Dewitt Talmage, and 
by the attendance of Presidents Jackson, Pierce, Polk, Grant, Cleve- 
land and Secretaries of State W. J. Bryan and Robert Lansing; the 
Church of the Covenant (Presbyterian), attended by President 
Harrison and Secretary of State James G. Blane, who was buried 
here; the Metropolitan Methodist Church, attended by President 
McKinley, Vice-Presidents Colfax and Fairbanks, and Justices Chase, 
Clifford and Anderson of the Supreme Court; the Vermont Avenue 
Christian Church, attended by President Garfield. All Souls’ Church 
is the only Unitarian Church in Washington of which a President 
of the United States has been a member. President Taft attended 
here, and here often, Edward Everett Hale preached. To this edi- 
fice was brought a church bell cast in the foundry of Paul Revere 
and installed in 1822, Grace Dutch Reformed Church was attended 
by President Roosevelt, while President Wilson was a member of 
the Central Presbyterian Church. 


Brotherhood Boys’ Camp _ 


Walter Macpherson, traveling secretary of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew, has been sent by the head office in Philadelphia to estab- 
lish a training camp for boys over fifteen years of age. The camp 
will be situated on the coast, three miles from Cambria, about 
thirty miles from San Luis Obispo. It is admirably situated for 
bathing, fishing, hiking and everything that makes for ideal camp- 
ing features. One of the crack athletes of Oakland, Father Barrett’s 
son, is taking charge of the athletic exercises. As far as possible 
Brotherhood men who have machines are driving the boys down 
and back free of expense and there are two or three seats still 
vacant and are available to those who know how to act quickly; 
otherwise, the railway fare both ways is $10.50 and the cost for 
the twelve-day camp (from July 14 to 26) is $17.00, The Brother- 
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DIOCESE OF CALIFORNIA 


Personals and Diocesan Notes 


Canon William Ault of the Cathedral at Honolulw is visiting San 
Francisco with his family. 

The Rev. David G. Evans, rector of All Souls’ Church, Palo Alto, 
has returned from a vacation visit in the East. 

The Rev. Dr. James O. Lincoln and Mrs. Lincoln are planning 
for an extended trip to Europe in the near future. 

The Rev. Ralph P. Smith, rector of Trinity Church, Menlo Park, 
attended his class reunion at Harvard University. 

Bishop Parsons has accepted the election as President of the 
Church League for Industrial Democracy, to succeed the late 
Bishop Williams of Michigan. 

The Rev. Victor Morgan was ordained to the priesthood in All 
Saints’ Church, Palo Alto, on Friday. June 24. Mr. Morgan will con- 
tinue his work in charge of Christ Church, Los Altos, and assisting 
with work among students at Stanford University. 

On Friday, June 29, St. Peter’s Church, Redwood City, celebrated 
its sixtieth anniversary. The Rev. David G. Evans preached the 
commemoration sermon. St. Peter’s Church is making rapid prog- 
ress under the leadership of its beloved rector, the Rev. E. H. 
Molony. 

Mrs. A. P. Stembridge, wife of Mr. Stembridge, one of the Divin- 
ity School students, entered into rest June 5 after an extended ill- 
ness. Mrs. Stembridge was an especially capable and magnetic 
leader and not only pursued several courses of study but also as- 
sisted in the business department of the Church Book Shop. Our 
deepest sympathy is extended to Mr. Stembridge in his affliction. 


Golden Jubilee of Bishop Nichols’ Ordination 


On June 4 last Bishop Nichols celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of his ordination to the Diaconate. On June 24, St. John Baptist 
Day, the Bishop celebrated the thirty-third anniversary of his con- 
secration as a bishop.. | 

In accordance with the resolution of the last Diocesan Convntion, 
the commemoration of both of these events took place on the 
latter date, Sunday, St. John Baptist Day, in Grace Cathedral, San 
Francisco, There were special services at the Cathedral. Bishop 
Nichols was the celebrant, and the Rev. Hamilton Lee preached a 
special commemoration sermon, which is printed in full in this is- 
sue of The Pacific Churchman. On the same day special thanks- 
givings were offered in all the churches in the diocese for the 
blessings which have come to the diocese and to the Church through 
the Bishop’s long and notable ministry, and prayers were made that 
God may give us the inspiration and power of his leadership for 
many years to come. 

A deep and lasting impression was made on all who took part 


in the commemoration services, and fervent prayers were made that 


God may help the Church in tne diocese to be more truly worthy of 
these manifold blessings that have come to us through the conse- 
crated leadership of our beloved Bishop, William Ford Nichols. 

We are printing on this page on editorial from one of our daily 
papers, which makes a worthy acknowledgment of the splendid 
contribution which Bishop Nichols has made to the State as well as 
to the Church. 


An Anniversary Appreciation 


My Dear People: I take this opportunity to express to the com- 
mittee and to the clergy and people of the Diocese my deep appre- 
ciation together with that of Mrs. Nichols, of the noting of the 
thirty-third anniversary of my episcopate and the fiftieth of my 
ministry at the altars and in the messages which have come to me. 
At the Cathedral on St. John Baptist’s Day the actual anniversary 
of the consecration, June 24 being the anniversary of the consecra- 
tion in 1873, Dean Gresham and the committee happily divined the 
determining motive in the commemoration of such celebrations in 


hood is running five other camps of the same kind in different 
parts of the United States and they have been one of the out- 
standing successes of the Church in dealing with the boy problem 
and the training of young manhood for active service in the cause 
of the Master. ; 

The autos will start soon after 6:00 a. m. on Saturday, July 14, 
and arrive about 3:00 or 4:00 in the afternoon, If you want to be 
with us, ring up E. L. Barnes (Sutter 3060), Sutter Hotel; or Fred 
T. Foster (Kearny 1727), 342 Howard street. 

Forty boys have already signed up and sent in their deposit of 
$2.00. They are coming from all parts of California. 


which cheering word has come to me that many of you shared at 
your respective services—that the Holy Communion should express 
the otherwise inexpressible sentiment of the stretch of time of 
solemn vows. Accessory to that interpretation were all the ap- 
pointments to make the service one after my own heart; its simple 
rendering, some of the choir returning from their vacation for it: 
the standardizing of ideals in the sermon by the Rev. Hamilton 

our senior presbyter in canonical residence; loving addresses 
by the Bishop Coadjutor and the Rev. Mr. Miel; the presence with 
us in the chancel of the Rev. Dr. Lewis, whose fortieth anniversary 
of service, much of its voluntary, in the Diocese, is to be celebrated 
July 5, he with the preacher and Mr. Miel being the only presbyters 
on our list now who were on it when I came—the fourth, the Rev. 
Mr. Brewer, being then a deacon; the presence with us im the 
congregation of veteran laity who were also in the Diocese to greet 
me in 1890, including our venerable treasurer-emeritus, Mr. Van 
Bokkelen, as well as many friends civic and of other churches—all 
made the celebration a true symphony before God as I would have 
it. And so to you who elsewhere thought of the date I would make 
affectionate acknowledgment as I tried to there. The word “golden” 
is sometimes used of a half-century in the ministry as a “golden 


jubilee.” As applied to a cycle im those preliminary tables to the 


Prayer Book which seem so mathematical and mystical we have 
the “golden number.” We may round out set periods as the 
golden case of the watch encases the works. The wheels measure 
time; the watch gives it the personal observation of time. And in 
the sunset of life there is an immortal strain in that familiar line 
of Bishop Hood: “The golden evening brightens in the West,” for 
anniversary retrospect and prospect the blend of the shadowing 
day with the prismatic promise of another dawn. Golden is the 
Holy Communion as a very refuge and resort of sacramental voic- 
ing where words fail, of penitence for the past in confession, abso- 
lution, comfortable words and the “full perfect and sufficient sacri- 
fice, oblation and satisfaction” for the sins of the whole ministry; 
golden is the Holy Communion with its aspiration of praise and 
thanksgiving, of Gloria in Excelsis, its sublime Eucharist through- 
out for myriad mercies and blessings! 

Your communions and prayers in that very membership in “the 
blessed company of all faithful people” are the hope of the Diocese 
and of the Church in which we may well believe ever join the inter- 
cessions of those gone from us as year has followed year to be 
with Christ. 

Faithfully and affectionately yours, 


WILLIAM F. NICHOLS. 


Half Century of Service * - 


(From the San Francisco Journal) 

One of the great churches of the Christian world makes a notable 
event of the celebration of the golden jubilee of service of its pre- 
lates and higher officers, and it is indeed an event worthy of com- 
memoration in all churches. To have devoted fifty fruitful years to 
the work of the church is to have spent the vigorous portion of a 
lifetime in the cause, and especially when the results of those years 
have been productive of great and lasting good, the occasion is one 
most fitting for congratulation, not only to the church, but to the 
faithful shepherd as well. 

Such a milestone was marked last Sunday in the career of Bishop 
William Ford Nichols of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Cali- 
fornia, which was appropriately honored by exercises in which the 
dignitaries of the church participated. Bishop Nichols has a record 
of distinguished service, not only to his church, but to the State 
of California as well. For his services to the church it is the pride 
and privilege of that organization to render grateful thanks, but 
for his service to society at large it is the pride and privilege of 
the people of California to make acknowledgment. For it is his 
gifts of mind and spirit and public service that have made him 
notable, no less than his great service to his chosen church, He has 
given freely of his inspiration to every great work for the public 
good and in this respect his citizenship has known no bounds. 

He was born in the very year of the great gold rush to California 
and early in his life he made choice of this State as the field of 
his labors. Graduating from the Berkeley Divinity School in 1873 
he later served as professor of church history in that institution. 
After some years of service in the Diocese of Connecticut he was 
chosen Assistant Bishop of California in 1890, after having declined 
a similar election in the Diocee of Ohio. Three years later he was 
made Bishop of California, an office which he has held with honor 
to himself and service to the Church for thirty years. He is now in 
partial retirement, being assisted by Bishop Coadjutor Rev, Edward 
Lambe Parsons, who was chosen for his worthy successor. 

Bishop Nichols ranks as one of the big men of California, notable 
as the evergreen sequoia which lifts its head to a position of dis- 
tinction in the forest. Had he not chosen the Church as his field 


of labor he would have filled a similarly great place as a citizen in 


civil life-—-(S. F. Journal) N. B. 


Society stands in the docket with every criminal Who is ‘there, 


Victor Hugo. 
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Jubilee Year Fallow Furrows 


“Sower Divine 
Plow up this heart of mine.” 

Purrows that lie fallow generally imply later re-plowing. Volun- 
teer growth is followed by cultivated crops. Rotation of hus- 
bandry with intervals of its stoppage oftentimes also is rotation of 
seeds. Returns of harvests are routined. And so im the advancing 
years of life. Resting spells become recuperative. Brooding hours 
bear fruitage. Thoughts that sink im like seeds spring up for 


~ careful tilling. But the seeding aright and the agriculturing depend 


wpon the preparation of the plowshare. As in the prophetic warn- 
ing of Hosea: “Sow to yourselves in righteousmess; reap In mercy; 


’ break wp your fallow grownd.” The figurative use of the furrow is — 


old and familiar. We speak of the furrowed limes on the brow 
or the tear-furrowed cheek. They might make graphic that phase 
of the octogenarian whose strength is “but labor and sorrow” 
when spiritual strength does not smooth out their wrinkles. 

Then there is the application of the figure to the cutwater of 
a ship as when we say the “Golden Hinde” was the first British 
Ship to “plow a furrow around the earth.” Here we can muse a 
little on the simile as applied to the voyage of life. There is a fur- 
rowing of the waters because the vessel is bound somewhere. And 
recalling the old comparison of the Church to a ship, the phrase 
from the baptismal office instantly occurs to us as forecasting the 
déstination of a life to which the his voy- 

nearing its end. They are as a divine baptismal “bon voyage” 
for ie a of life as we pray that the child embarking “may so 
pass the waves of this troublesome world that finally he may come 
to the land of everlasting life.” And amy ocean trip, as it furrows 
the deep for those who go down to the sea in ships and who in 
many quiet, thoughtful hours are made conscious in sky-depths 
and sea depths of the mighty works of the Lord, may parable 
many reflections upon the eternal haven where we would be. 

And so the closing weeks of the jubilee leave were happily spent 
with the twenty-five day opportunities on shipboard for the 
ruminations now and then on the “whither” of these earthly years. 
Again and again it came home to me that if in our day we a3 a 
generation as well as individuals are telling ourselves of the fierce 
buffetings everywhere by the waves of this “troublesome world,” 
we can take a sobering and suggestive lesson of “overcoming” from 
such a passage on a modern liner. If we but put into the Church 
the application, the skill, the perseverance, the indomitable energy 
and the best we have of everything for which safety, comfort,. 
speed and navigation of the ship stands; if we will but attack diffi- 
culties with the determination and spirit of solution shown in the 
gigantic accomplishment of the Panama Canal; if we will but be- 
lieve in divine power as we recognize all this culmination of hu- 
man power and show our devotion and loyalty to the progress of 
the Church with the same steady concentration of our co-working 
with God, would it not soon plow its furrow around this world of 
storm and stress and get somewhere? 

But the figure of the furrowed waters has carried us away from 
the more direct appropriation to the furrowed field. “Plow up this 
heart of mine” is the poet’s prayer we have quoted above. To run 
the plowshare through fallow furrows of the past as it overturns 
the surface reveals that true loam underneath as a sort of sub- 
conscious sub-soil out of which grows that mysterious sense, so 
vague and yet so real, of all there has been in life to “plow up” a 
broken and a contrite heart; to vitalize the phrase in the earliest 
St. Andrew’s Day collect that the troubles and adversities of life 
may be made profitable for our eternal salvation in the retrospect 
of sin and shortcoming. But not to dwell on that intimate lesson, 
new furrows betoken new and healthier upspringing blades for the 
ear and the full corn in the ear, if only the harvesting can be 
faithful and the grace for it can be sufficiently gained. 

This allegory of the land furrow had too, one important point be- 
yond that of the ship furrow in the sea. The emphasis of that is 
upon the destination. The prow of the ship is unlike the plow of 
the land in this; it parts the waters only on its way somewhere; 
“as a ship passing through the billowy water, whereof when it is 
gone by there is no trace to be found, neither pathway of its keel 
in the billows,” so the Book of Wisdom puts it. The land furrow 
on the other hand stays and gathers beneficent yield out of the soil 
and out of the air. It grows as it goes. Every day brings some- 
thing to it. It is not merely a way to a result. it finds result where 
it is and is gladdened with the overspreading verdure as a sign of 
the coming harvest which in itself is a possession for which it 
does not have to wait. Is there not in that, whenever new fur- 
rows are cut across these earthly years—and never more than after 
their fallow times—food for reflection, a vision of aspiration to 


_ the “fruit unto holiness,” out of our very earth clods now, and the 


end everlasting life? For young as for old, is there not the quick- 


- ening of the zest, however unworthy of it for having the promise 


of the life that now is and that which is to come? 

The real “jubilee” of this jubilee leave of absence and retrospect 
to round out these “furrow” papers, could find no more searching 
nor speaking expression than in the simple commemoration of the 
Holy Communion so ety semper proposed by a diocesan commit- 
tee for St. John Baptist’s Day, sounding all the half-century depths 
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(By Helen G. Barker, Assistant Recording Secretary) 


The next Diocesan meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary will be 
held on the Feast of the Transfiguration, Monday, August 6, at 
Trinity Church, Bush and Gough streets, San Francisco. There 
will be the annual Altar Day celebration at 11:00 o’clock. Bishop 
Nichols will preach the sermon. 

The service will be followed by a luncheon in the Guild rooms. 
Bishop and Mrs. Nichols, Bishop and Mrs. Parsons and, we hope, 
Bishop Moulton of Utah, will be our guests. This will be the first 
opportunity of the Auxiliary to welcome Bishop Nichols and Mrs. 
Nichols after their long absence from us.. It will also be an oppor- 
tunity for us to rally our forces to prepare for greater service to 
the diocese and to the general Church. 

In order that the burden of serving the luncheon may not -fall 
too heavily upon the women of any one parish a caterer will be 
engaged and a charge made of 75c a plate. Mrs. Van Wyck of Trin- 
ity Church, Mrs. Potter of St. Luke’s, Mrs. Ainsworth of the Cathe- 
dral and Mrs. Seott of Berkeley have kindly consented to act on 
the committee. It will be necessary to know beforehand how many 
will be present at the luncheon. Tickets may be obtained from 
Mrs. E. H. Scott, 2842 Woolsey ‘street; telephone Berkeley 400. 
Reservations must be made by August 3. 

We ask that each parish president make an earnest effort to have 


a large attendance from her parish. 


A Pioneer Churchwoman 


The Church in San Francisco has numbered among its pioneer 
leaders many of her churchwomen as well as of her churchmen and 
among them the late Mrs. Jane Cromwell Cleveland Burnett, who 
died on Wednesday, June 12, in the eighty-eighth year of her age. 
The term “pioneer” has ever had‘a local genius in “paying the 
way” attached to it in San Francisco, for its exhibit of the enter- 
prise of sturdy eastern stock in applying itself to new and forma- 
tive conditions of society and of strength and force of personal 
character. Mrs. Burnett’s activities fell in stirring times of San 
Francisco and brought her into close relation with the leaders in 
the city and of California at large, of whom her reminiscences 
were full of interest and flavor. She had to do with the establish- 
ment of several important philanthropic institutions of the city, 
such as St. Luke’s Hospital and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and patriotic societies in evidence of her prized American 
lineage. She was a true advance agent for the extension of woman- 
hood into its modern wider sphere of agency and influence in pub- 
lic affairs as well as the devoted wife and mother of a loving fam- 
ily notable itself otherwise in our civic affairs, to whom we extend 
the sympathy of the Chureh.—W. F. N. 


Wanted—June Number of The Pacific Churchman 


Owing to the rapid increase of subscribers since last printing 
and a special demand for extra copies of the June issue of The Pa- 
cific Churchman, we have depleted our files and would request that 
some of our readers who do not keep their papers please return 
their copy to the office of the editor. 


of thanksgiving and of penitence. The sacramental bread and 


wine both in their profounder mystical meaning of comfort and of 
Christ are associated with our human furrows—the bread with the 
grain and the wine with the grape of the soil that has been turned 
WILLIAM F. NICHOLS. 


with the tilling. 
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Churchmen’s Round Table Discuss Church Publicity 


An enthusiastic meeting of the Churchmen’s Round Table of the 
Episcopal Church, the regular monthly gathering, was held at the 
Commercial Club Wednesday, June 20. The subject for discussion 
was “Church Publicity,” in which the majority of the members 
took part. All seemed to be united upon the subject of Church 
publicity, that it is and will continue to be a prominent feature of 


the Church through the daily press, The Pacific Churchman and 
other Church papers. 


A publicity committee will be established in each parish and the 


chairmen of said committees should make monthly reports of 
happenings in the parish to the editor of The Pacific Churchman— 
short, concise and in newspaper language, ready for the pressman. 
We found by discussion that the daily press were anxious for 
Church news. All that they wanted was the proper information in 
proper form and they would be glad to give it prominent notice. 
Members present were as follows: Theo F. Dredge, Thomas 
Rolph, Norman Rushton, M. E. Hopkins, E. Armstrong, Frank F. 
de Lisle, F. M. Lee, Charles M. Gunn, Ralph G. Curtis, Edward H. 
March, Charles M. Eichbaum, Victor J. Robertson, Dr. F. N. Rose. 
Oscar E. LaBast, George E. Robinson, H. F. Robinson, E. A. Parsons, 
James G. Decatur, Alfred Auze, E. B. Seifridge, Jr.; E. W. Burr, 
Charles E. Cole, Warren D. Porter, L. D. Hitchcock and Fred T. 
Foster. 
The executive committee of the Churchmen’s Round Table has 
invited H. C. Wyckoff to address us at the September 19 meeting 
on the subject of “American Church History,” and he has accepted. 
It has been suggested that this is a good time to place emphasis 
on the influence of members of our own Church in formulating the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution; also that many 
of our friends should be reminded of the early history of James- 
town and of the fact that the first service of the Church in English 
was held in the immediate vicinity, It is also well for us to remem- 
ber and proclaim the fact that in practically every crisis of national 
history Episcopalians have been found in the forefront of civic 
activities, notably in the last war when the heads of the Liberty 
Loan Department, Red Cross and many other war organizations 
were men of our own communion. 


A Tribute to the Late Clarence Thomas Urmy 


(By Harold E. Marshman, Former Choir Bey and Crucifer in Trinity 
Church, San Jose) 


A large number of former choir men and boys in the Diocese of 
California and elsewhere who received training under Clarence 
Thomas Urmy are saddened to learn of his death in San Jose on 
June 2. 

Mr. Urmy organized the first vested choir in this diocese in 1899 
and was organist and choir-master in Trinity Church, San Jose, for 
thirty-three years. In the selection and development of church 
music and in training of voices he used admirable skill, brought 
about by continued thorough study. His ability was recognized by 
publishers of music and editors of magazines for whom he did con 
siderable ‘writing. An invitation from Bishop Nichols to become 
organist and choir-master at the Pro-Cathedral was sent Mr. Urmy 
several years ago, but his interest in Trinity Church and the belief 
that there he could be of more service kept him from accepting 
the honor. 

We who have been choristers under him have more to remember 
of our association than benefits derived along musical lines. The 
mental, moral and physical progress of choir members was of his 
special concern. Many a boy owes the commencement of interest in 
spiritual things to Clarence Urmy. Through his influence many a 
man has had this side of his nature stirred to new life. To all he 
gave the best that was in him and of these not a few feel a very 
personal loss in the passing from earth of a teacher, adviser, 
apostle of the clean, true and beautiful and a warm-hearted friend. 


A High Tribute 


The report of the Home Missions Council team which visited the 
South Coast district on the ‘recent survey of Northern California 
contained the following commendation of the splendid services of 
the Rev. C. L. Thackeray, who has charge of the large territory in 
the lower part of the Diocese, and their recommendation that the 
territory be allocated to the Episcopalian Church for primary re- 
sponsibility was unanimously adopted by the conference. 

“Mr. Thackeray impresses the committee as a most wonderful 
man, with a remarkable vision as to the rural work. When we 
entered his Buick sedan it looked like an office. Immediately in 
front of him was a card index, showing by streets and roads the 
names of every family for a distance of 120 square miles, covering 
eleven communities, including his work at Paso Robles. Hanging 
from his flashlight was a calendar set with his appointments for 
the week, and they were numerous. He showed us the buildings at 


San Lucas and after talking over that situation he suggested that 
before we left the building the four of us bow our knees and ask 
God’s blessing upon that building and the community. It was a 
most affecting scene and one that will be remembered for many 
years by the four who knelt there in that neglected spot. 


“I jotted down this schedule of the work done by Mr. Thackeray 
during March. He traveled 3637 miles; conducted thirty services; 
preached twenty-three times; a#ministered private communion to 
seven people; made seven sick calls in Paso Robles and fifty-seven 
calls of a general characict on the entire circuit. He attended two 
boy scout meetings, two girl scout meetings and four noon 
luncheons of business men. 

“Mr. Thackeray is doing an unusual piece of rural work and is to 
be commended for the high spiritual leadership he is giving to 
these seattered communities over so large a territory. 

“We would allocate to the Episcopalians the balance of Monterey 
County south of the King City line, commending them for the 
most excellent leadership they are giving through Mr. Thackeray.” 


Successful Home Missions Council’Survey 


On Thursday, June 21, a group of National Secretaries of the 
Missionary Department of all the large denominations, together 
with a large delegation of local representatives of the various de- 
nominations, met at the Assembly Hall of the Methodist head- 


quarters in San Francisco, and organized for an extended survey 
of the northern part of California. 


After the presentation of the plans and principles, the territory 
to be visited was divided into the following sections and visiting 
teams assigned for each: 


1. North Coast Section. 

2. South Coast Section. 

3. Bay District. 

4. Sacramento District. 

5. Stockton District. 

6. Fresno District. 

These districts were visited and types of churches specially noted. 


The following types were visited: Unchurched districts, over- . 


churched districts, rural districts, suburban districts, metropolitan 
districts. 


On Thursday, June 28, the various teams returned and united in 
a two days’ conference and hearing of reports. The reports were 
most interesting and showed that there is a great field for mis- 
sionary expansion in California. The allocation of territory to the 
different denominations for primary responsibility working in 
close co-operation with all denominations, will provide for in- 
— economy and co-operation in the Church work in Cali- 

ornia. 

The‘chairman of the visiting members of the National Home 
Missions Council, Dr. L. C, Barnes, paid a warm and generous 
tribute to the splendid leadership of the Home Missions Council of 
Northern California, and particularly to the Episcopal Church for 
its fine spirit of co-operation. Dr. William C. Emhardt represented 
the National Department of Missions on the visiting team and the 
Rev. B. D. Weigle, Executive Secretary of the Diocese of Califor- 
nia, is president of the Home Missions Council of California. Bishop 
Moreland and Bishop Sanford co-operated in the work. The report 
of one of the teams contained a marked tribute to our missionary 
in the lower Salinas Valley, the Rev. Charles L. Thackeray, which 
is printed in another column under the title “A High Tribute.” 


CHURCH BOOK SHOP 
DIOCESAN HOUSE 1217 SACRAMENTO STREET 


Orders for Christian Nurture material for September 1 
delivery should be placed by July 20, so as to come by 
freight. Order Offering envelopes also by August 1 to come 
by freight and save delivery charges. i 

The Daily Services for the pews as finally adopted at the 
last General Convention, 40c. The Proposed Revision of 
the Prayer Book, limp cover, $1.0@; stiff cloth, $1.25. 

We can supply anything needed by Clergy or Parish or 
Church School. Also Memorials, Prayer Books, Altar Serv- 
ice Books, Candles, Wafers, Candlesticks, Communion Serv- 
ices, Bread Boxes, Stoles. We import Vestments from 
London. 

My faithful and efficent secretary, Mrs. A. P. Stembridge, 
entered into rest June 5 after five months of suffering. 
She had acquired a thorough and intelligent knowledge of 
the business and had entire charge of the books and ac- 
counts, The press of special work of the Convention and 
the daily attention to orders has delayed the bookkeeping 
department. I hope to render all accounts before August 1. 

F. H. CHURCH. 
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Commemoration Sermon 


(Preached by the Rev. Hamilton Lee in Grace Cathedral, San Fran- 
cisco, Jane 24, 1923) 


“We are laborers together with God. . . . Ye are God's build- 
ing.”—1. Cor. IlI:9. 

Our purpose in assembling bere this morning is, primarily, for 
the worship of God, but in connection with that to honor our re- 
vered and Right Reverend Father in God, William Ford Nichols, 
the bishop of this diocese. How worthy he is of our respect and 
confidence it is scarcely necessary for me to remind you. His record 
is an open book to be read of ail men and no page in that book 
contains evidence of any act or thought or intention on his part 
other than would promote the spiritual and the moral welfare of 
all of those with whom he has had to do, and the strengthening and 
upbuilding of the diocese over which he has been called in the 
providence of God to preside. 

Many years have gone by since he came to this Coast and there 
has been for him a decrease of physical strength but there has 
been no decrease in his zeal or in his devotion to the work which it 
is the mission and the duty of the Church of Christ to carry on. 
On this account we honor him and express our earnest wish that 
many added years of peace and happiness may be his while he is 
here among us in this world, not only praying but believing also 
that when God calls him hence and when he meets that loving 
Saviour whom he has so long and so faithfully striven to serve, 
his joyful welcome will be: “Well done, good and faithful servant ; 
thou hast been faithful over a few things. I will make thee ruler 
over many things. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

By the personal request cof our bishop and because I am the oldest 
presbyter in residence in this diocese, having come here in the 
year 1876, I am to speak to you today. By reason of some mistake 
the notice was not given me until a few days ago, and in conse- 
quence I have had neither time nor opportunity to prepare a fitting 
address dealing with what has been done since the bishop’s conse- 
cration and therefore what I may say will be more in the way of a 
familiar talk than of anything that is more formal. I regret this 
but the conditions have made it impossible for me to do otherwise. 
There are compensations, however, and if I may venture to make 
the claim the bishop and I are alike in one particular. He grew 
up, as I understand, with the intention of not entering the Church’s 
ministry. That I have been told, but however that may be, what I 
know is—for I was a member of the convention that elected him as 
bishop, that he positively refused to allow his name to appear as 
that of a candidate for election. Like the young man in the Gospel 
who first said, “I will not go,” but afterward “repented and went,” 
our good bishop, however, to the great relief and encouragement 
of us all, after he was elected was persuaded to serve. And I, too, 
after saying, “I will not,” am here to speak to you today. 

But to return to our text: “We are laborers together with God. 
o's Ye are God’s building.” 

Not so very long ago a book was written bearing this title, “Is 


Life Worth Living?” Various answers have been made to this ques- 


tion-—some positive, and some negative and some agnostic. “I do 
not know.” The answer must, of course, depend upon the mental 
attitude of the person who makes it, and that is determined, in 


- large measure, by the motive which rules the life. Many motives 


are ignoble, and it is easy to understand why the pursuit of an un- 
worthy object, when that object is obtained, will almost certainly 
bring satiety and disgust. It has been said that God’s idea of the 
value of money is plainly shown by the kind of people to whom He 
gives it .and the discontent of many who are wealthy and who 
have spent their lives in the pursuit of riches, thinking little of 
anything else, would seem to indicate that the dwarfing of the 
soul, under the pressure of material things, would prove God’s 
judgment as to the value of money and the character of its pos- 
sessors not far from right. Even lower in the scale is the blind 
and irrational pursuit of pleasure, which ends, so often, in the en- 
feeblement and utter exhaustion of one’s better powers, leaving its 
wretched victim a prey to those useless longings and those bitter 
regrets from which there is no deliverance. 

To make one’s life worth living one must endeavor to live nobly, 
and what guidance can one have in such an enterprise better than 
that of St. Paul, when he tells us as in his epistle to the Philippians, 
“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report,” these labor and 
strive to obtain. High aims imply and make possible the elevation 
of one’s whole nature, and no one who faithfully cherishes and 
endeavors to realize such aims, can ever come to despise life, or 
foolishly throw it away in usless employments, or sinfully end it. 
The suicide makes an utter failure of everything that he ought to 
excel in, and so does the voluptuary and the miser and the spend- 
thrift and every other seeker after merely this world’s gain. When 
the Israelites stood despairing and helpless on the shore of the 
sea, remembering, doubtless, the good things that they had left be- 
hind them in the land of Egypt, God’s message to their leader was, 
“Why callest thou upon Me? Command the people that they go 
forward,” and it is this word “forward,” when conjoined with that 
other and similar one “upward,” that should inspire one for those 
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noble enterprises and those great achivements that our human life, 
when properly used, makes possible. “Sail on! Sail on!” said 
Columbus to the helmsman, when the men about him would per- 
suade him to turn back from his quest of the distant shores of the 
new world that he believed in, and it is this same purpose to “sail 
on” that points to us the way over the tossing billows and threaten- 
ing storms of this world’s restless ocean to the peaceful shores and 
the safe repose of that better country that the Christian believes 
in. 

Now, if we change here the thought of progress to that of build- 
ing which our text refers to, how plainly are these same truths 
evident. If we build, as everyone does and must, in some way or 
other, what is it that we should build? Doubtless something useful, 
as well as beautiful. But what is more enduring and more beauti- 
ful than a strong and well-proportioned and noble charater? “An 
honest man,” the poet tells us, “is the noblest work of God.” And if 
we ourselves are instrumental in helping to make this “honest 
man,” are we not engaged in an enterprise that is truly worthy of 
us, and are we not, as our text reminds us, “fellow workers to- 
gether with God?” “I have no higher hope in life,” said a pious old 
Scotch divine, “than to be a betfer Christian,” and truly, if we are 
building for that, the structure that we raise will reach up and ex- 
tend far heavenward. It is not necessary to succeed in this that one 
should become a Christian minister or should occupy a prominent 
place. God’s saints are more often found where one least expects 
to find them. Do you remember how, when the preacher was prid- 
ing himself on his eloquence and on his influence over his auditors, 
and angel came to him and said: “It is not you who are helping 
these people, but the lay-brother who is saying his prayers be- 
neath the pulpit stairs.” But known or unknown, high or low, each 
one can be a builder, and construction and not destruction is the 
work that all should engage in. Indeed, no worker with God can 
properly be employed in any other way. What is that impressive 
and opening statement in the inspired Word of God? Is it not, “In 
the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth,” and if what 
God thus did was good, how can we, if we would be like Him, fail 
to form and reform ourselves, and others whom we can influence, 
after the pattern which He has given us of perfect humanity in the 
person of His Son? , 


I often think as I stand and look at the wonderful structures that 
are being erected all along our public streets, that perhaps from 
these last results of the science of architecture we might learn a 
lesson that would be useful to us in our daily lives. What is it that 
first goes up? Is it not the rigid frame which is to steady and 
strengthen the building that it is intended to support? By the 
frame all the parts of the structure are held together, and by the 
frame form is given. Now, if iron and steel are essential, when 
some great edifice is thus raised up, is not truth even more essen- 
tial when one is engaged in the formation of character? Whatever 
a man believes in his heart, so, of necessity, is he. No outward pro- 
fession of morality, unless supported by firm conviction and by an 
unshaken adherence to standards which God has given us -in His 
Holy Word, will enable one to withstand the strain, the wear and 
tear and the repeated shock of worldliness—will keep us safe when 
the day of temptation draws near to try one’s soul. Truth is a 
framework that will never break. in saying, “I believe in God, I 
believe in His power, in His holiness and in His love,” and in ac- 
cepting Him as the-Master Builder whose purpose is to raise us up, 
and to make us strong, and to enable us to stand steadfast for time 
and for eternity, we are joining ourselves to One whose wisdom 
can never fail, and who will teach us all that we need to know not 
only of truth but of righteousness. 


“To live for common ends is to be common; 
The highest faith makes still the highest man; 
For we grow like the things our souls believe, 
And rise, or sink, as we aim high or low. 

No mirror shows such likeness of the face 
As faith we live by of the heart and mind. 
We are, in very truth, that which we love, 
And love, like noblest deeds, is born of faith.” 


Closely connected with this framework of truth is that covering 
of integrity which, like the stone and mortar which help to form 
the walls of this cathcdral, adds solidity and affords protection 
from the storms that rage without. When some great Vault is con- 
structed for the storing and preservation of those things that most 
men highly prize, iron and steel and heavy masonry are, indeed, 
essential, but far more essential is that honesty which ever-watch- 
ful stands at the entrance and effectually guards the way. No safe 
deposit is ever safe, if men of integrity are not placed in charge of 
it, and no character can command our confidence, or merit our re- 
spect, if we are in doubt as to its moral worth. The great need of 
the world today is an assurance of protection. Dangers threaten, 
as they have not threatened for many a generation, and if not 


‘merely our Christianity but our civilization itself is to endure, 


there must be men of the highest principle and of unquestioned 
and unquestionable integrity to practice and exhibit those virtues 
under whose protecticn we can alone feel safe. One of our modern 
writers has well expressed this great need of our times in lines 
that your are doubtless familiar with, saying in words that seund 
like a ‘prayer: | 
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“Give us men! 

Strong and stalwart ones; 

Men whom highest hope inspires, 
Men whom purest honor fires. 

Men who trample self beneath them, 
Men who make their country wreath them 
As her noble sons 

Worthy of their sires! 

Men who never shame their mothers, 
Men who never fail their brothers, 
True, however false are others; 

Give us men—I say again, 

Give us men!” 


There are, or there always should be, finishing touches in every 
building which add grace and beauty and help to ornament and 
dignify the structure. Gentleness, kindness and the refinements 
of life may be said to correspond in human character to these out- 
ward decorations which are oftentimes conspicuous. Such things 
may not be looked upon as absolutely necessary, but they are 
pleasing to the eye, and they make social intercourse agreeable. 
Truth is essential and integrity is something that can not be dis- 
pensed with, but while these, if they stand alone, may at times 
seem stern, or it may be even repellent, they are modified and soft- 
ened in their outlines by the grace and charm of charity. It has 
been said of some people that, while one could trust them, one 
could never come to love them, and that is because a severe exterior 
while showing plainly the marks of strength and of solidity. does 
not display that human tenderness which stimulates and inspires 
sympathy. Perhaps you and I have felt this and have realized 
that 


“Just the art of being kind 
Is what this sad world needs.” 


Our text tells us that “we are laborers together with God,” and 
this fact I have tried to emphasize, but it also says that we are 
“His building,” and this should remind us that, while we have a 
hand in doing the work to which He has called us, we are. at the 
same time His creation and for all that is good in us God and 
God alone is responsible. The plan and the materials are supplied 
us and all that we have to do is to try as well as we can to put the 
latter together. We build but we build successfully in no other 
way than as God directs. From this we should learn humility. We 
are instruments and nothing more in the hands of One who work- 
eth as seemeth to Him good, and whom we should learn to trust in 
all of His dealings with us. This Saint Augustine has well expressed 
in his “Confessions,” in which he says, “All my hope is nowhere 
but in Thy exceeding great mercy. Give what Thou enjoinest, and 
enjoin what Thou wilt.” How low does such a thought bring us, 
and yet how high does it raise us! Of itself, our wisdom, our 
strength, our skill, our constructive ability is absolutely nothing, 
but with God’s help we can do all things. “Enjoin what Thou wilt, 
O God, and give what Thou enjoinest!” 

In this connection I shall draw no parallel with the personal 
character or attainments of anyone. You yourselves may wish to 
do so, but if you do it is for you to perform. As for myself, I am 
well aware that our bishop deprecates praise, and what else here 
would be suitable? What I shall add is simply this, for the guid- 
ance and warning and encouragement of each and all of us, and 
that is that everyone is himself responsible in the sight of God for 
what he does. If the edifice which he has helped to build is fair 
and beautiful it is because of his fidelity to the divinely appointed 
plan. If it is imperfect and unsightly, let him pray for pardon and 
try to remodel it. 


“Souls are built as temples are— 

Based on truth’s eternal law, 

Sure and steadfast, without flaw. 

Through the sunshine, through the snows, 
Up and up the building goes; 

Every fair thing finds its place, 

Every hard thing lends a grace, 

Every hand may make or mar.” 


The Patter of 


The following passage from the introduction to a recent hook’ on 
Religious Education, by the noted Anglican churchman and scholar, 
the Rev. Dr. Percy Dearmer, makes an apt allusion to the dead 
monotony of strict orthodoxy and tingles with the throb of real 
religion: 

“To deal with the young—the high privilege of teaching them 
religion, to correct their analyses, which are so often thoughtful, 
to listen to their questions, which are often so acute, to question 
them out of their own knowledge and not from stock phrases—in 
this way shall we deepen our own reason (as well as theirs) for 
the faith that is in us and we shall cease to dishonor God by the 
mere patter of orthodoxy; for orthodoxy is indeed killed by the 
use of stock phrases, and children, like men, will in the long run 
only believe what is real in their own minds and vital in their 
own hearts.” 
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SOCIAL SERVICE 


CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE SOCIAL WORK 


(By the Rev. George H. B. Wright) 

The fifteenth annual conference was held this year in Yosemite 
Valley and made up in outlook and inspiration to the social work- 
ers who attended for what it lost in opportunity to influence the 
sort of community where it usually meets. This conference is 4 
State-wide organization of agencies and individuals engaged in social 
welfare work, regardless of creed or race. It is a democratic asso- 
ciation of all those interested in social betterment. It includes 
ctizens, private institutions, public agencies and municipal, county 
and State employes devoting their thought and energies to the 
improvement of social conditions. It is a forum for the discussion 
of questions relating to all phases of social welfare. It furnishes 
the means for securing uniformity of action looking toward the 
solution of welfare problems. 

The Department of Social Service has been making an effort for 
the past few years to interest our Church social workers, our clergy 
and our boards of directors in these conferences. Each year the 
interest has increased and this year our own Church was exceed- 
ingly well represented in attendance and on the program. Perhaps 
more than anyone the members of boards of directors of our 


- Church institutions need this conference, Most of them are selected 


for social standing and financial qualifications. Their education 


along social welfare lines may have been very limited and yet upon — 


them depend decisions and solutions of problems of management 


which often affect the good name of the Church itself. After listen- 


ing to discussions at a conference meeting or—what is just as valu- 
able—HWaving an opportunity to talk privately to some expert on 
the subject, questions which seem puzzling are easily faced. 

Each year there is a demand for additional sections as a larger 
number of people are becoming interested, so that now the con- 
ference is a “seven-ring circus” and one had to choose sessions 
each day and regret the need of missing so many others. A list of 
sections may be interesting: Delinquency, Education, Recreation, 
Family and Child Welfare, Health, Industria] Problems, Organiza- 
tion and Administration. Under some one of these there was some 
topic to interest everyone. 

It was said publicly by one of our own Church social workers 
before the conference met that there was nothing of religion to be 
discussed at Yosemite. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to report the deep spiritual note 
of the whole conference. On the first evening Dr. Bade gave a 
remarkable address on the letters of John Muir, hitherto unpub- 
lished, written from Yosemite, expressing his love for the valley 
and through the inspiration of the crags and waterfalls and giant 
trees for the Maker of all things. The atmosphere of the confer- 
ence was created by that address and the general tone was a deep 
realization of the sacredness of social welfare work as expressing 
the true spirit of religion. On the program were representatives 
of two religions and several organizations of the Christian deligion 
describing the work of their particular branches and listened to 
with sympathetic attention. It was an occasion of real religious 
unity. 


We hope the time will come when every large parish may send 


a delegate to the conference. It is a splendid agency for broaden- 
ing the conception of the meaning of social welfare and for 
gaining the information concerning social work that every parish 
group should have. 


Reconciling Science and Religion 


The following joint statement upon the relations of science and 
religion has been issued over the signatures of a large number of 
religious leaders, eminent scientists and men of affairs in Amer- 
oe The names of Bishop Lawrence and Bishop Manning head the 
ist. 

“We, the undersigned, deeply regret that in recent controversies 
there has been a tendency to present science and religion as ir- 
reconcilable and antagonistic domains of thought, for in fact they 
meet distinct human needs, and in the rounding out of human life 
they supplement rather than displace or oppose each other. 

“The purpose of science is to develop, without prejudice or pre- 
conception of any kind, a knowledge of the facts, the laws and 
the processes of nature. The even more important task of religion, 
on the other hand, is to develop the consciences, the ideals, and 
the aspirations of mankind. Each of these two activities represents 
a deep and vital function of the soul of man, and both are neces- 
sary for the life, the progress and the happiness of the human 
race. 

“It is a sublime conception of God which is furnished by science, 
and one wholly consonant with the highest ideals of religion, when 
it represents Him as revealing Himself through countless ages in 
the development of the earth as an abode for man and in the age- 
long inbreathing of life into its constituent matter, culminating 
in man with his spiritual nature and all his God-like powers.” 
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“NOTES FROM NATIONAL 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


The Makings of An American 


We have been keeping for Fourth of July use a list printed by 
the rector of Trinity Church, Hartford, Conn., suggesting eight com- 
ponents of that person who is perhaps too glibly orated about, the 
100 per cent Amrican, When the expression really means some- 
thing it should include: 

Respect for law. 

Sense of civic duty. 

Recognition of the value of education and industry. 

Appreciation of the principles of constitutional liberty. 

Open mind as to foreign relations and responsibilities. 

Proper regard for our moral standards and social institutions. 

Intelligent grasp of the functions and departments of government. 


Social Service in the Prayer Book 


“The Social Teaching of the Book of Common Prayer” is the title 
of a refreshing article by Canon Vernon, general secretary of the 
Council for Social service of the Church of England in Canada, in 
the May Bulletin issued by the Council, 604 Jarvis street, Toronto, 

Canon Vernon observes that the observance of the whole Church 
year is replete with social teaching, as are the Psalms. “The Litany, 
of course, is a perfect treasure house of social devotions.” “The Col- 
lects are, of course, a storehouse of social servce prayers.” The 
Magnificat is “the great ‘Marseillaise’ of Christian social service.” 


. And he has much else to say. 


Broadcasting of the Scriptures 


The Committee of the Federated Churches of San Francisco, after 
consultation with representatives of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Jewish Church, make the following announcement regard- 
ing plans for broadcasting the Scriptures from Hale Brothers, 
KPO, Station: | 

1. Beginning Monday noon, June 18, the Scriptures will be 
broadcasted daily from Hale Brothers, KPO, Station, using the de- 
votional, inspiretional chapters and those portions of Scriptures 
which have to do with moral teaching—in other words, the non- 
controversial portions of the Scriptures, whose appeal is universal. 

2. Those chapters will be selected from the Old Testament 
which are practically identical with the Jewish, Catholic and Prot- 
estant versions. In the New Testament readings, the Scripture 
selections will be practically identical in the Protestant and Catholic 
versions. 

8. The Scriptures will be read without any announcement of 
the reader and without any comment or explanation. 

4. Immediately following the announcement of the noon hour, 
12:00 m:, the chimes of the KPO Station will play for one minute, 
followed by the reading of a chapter or portion; time of reading to 


- be two to three minutes. After this the chimes will again play 


for a minute or two. The whole exercise will take five minutes, 
closing at 12:05. 


_§. The readings will begin with the Psalms, the songs of the Old 


Testament, and the broadcasting will be daily, save Sundays, giving 
way on that day to the regular Sunday services. 

Dean Gresham is vice-president of the Church Federation and 
Rev. B. D. Weigle, editor of The Pacific Churchman, is a member 
of the Radio Committee. 


Dr. Motoda, Bishop-Elect of Tokyo, New Bishop for 
Japanese Church, Visiting San Francisco 


The long-hoped-for independent Christian Church of Japan has 
finally become an established fact. After sixty-four years of Chris- 
tian missionary effort in Japan the Anglican and Episcopal 
Churches are about to withdraw from Tokyo and Osaka, the two 
lai‘gest cities of the empire, and entrust to native converts the im- 
portant task of carrying forward the Christianizing of the country. 
In both of these cities, where the Anglicans and the Episcopalians 
have hitherto worked in co-operation through missionary bishops, 
independent dioceses have been set up which, as soon as the neces- 
sary formalities have been observed, will be directed wholly by 
Japanese bishops elected by Christian Japanese and exercising all 
the functions within Japan which are discharged by the Anglican 
— in Great Britain and the Episcopal Church in the United 

es. | 

The Rev J. 8. Motoda, D. D. Ph, [\, has been elected as bishop 
of the new Diocese of Tokyo. The election of the Bishop of Osaka 
will follow shortly. Churchmen hail this move as the most im- 
portant advance in the Christian conquest of the Far East since the 
establishment there of missionary work by the Church in 1859, It 


is likewise, they say, a final answer to the charge frequently ad- 
vanced against Christian missionaries in Japan and China that the 
missionary movement is anti-national in character and planned for 
political subjugation. In the establishment of a national Church 
which shall be directed and controlled by the Japanese, missionary 
leaders of the Episcopal Church announce that they are carrying 
out plans formed at the initiation of the movement to create inde- 
pendent Christian churches in all lands where Christianity has not 
heretofore existed, and turn such churches over to the direction of 
the native converts as soon as they gave promise of their ability to 
carry forward the work unaided. 

Evidence that Christianity has now advanced to this stage in 
Japan is seen in the creation of the two independent Episcopal 
Dioceses of Tokyo and Osaka. Bishop Motoda will assume re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the Episcopal’ Church — in 
Tokyo in consultation with a standing committee of the Japanese 
clergy and laymen; and Bishop McKim, representing the American 
Church and Bishop Heaslett of the English Church, who have 
jointly supervised the misionary work-in Tokyo, will withdraw and 


retain jurisdiction only over that portion of their old field which 


lies outside of the newly-created Diocese of Tokyo, The same course 
will be followed in Osaka, where Bishop Foss of the English Church 
has been the sole Episcopal authority,.as soon as a native bishop 
has been elected. 

The effect of this move will be that the twenty-one English and 
American churches in Tokyo and the eight in Osaka will be turned 


over to the administration of the new Japanese bishops as soon as 


legal organizations have been created under the laws of Japan 
to enable them to assume charge of the material property which 
has been built up under missionary effort. All that will be retained 
by the missionary bishops will be the schools and hospitals now 
under the direction of foreign church workers, including St, Luke’s 
Hospital, St. Paul’s University and Trinity Divinity School, which 
it is deemed best should for the present remain under the direction 
of those who have brought them to their present high state of 
efficiency. 

The new Bishop of Tokyo, it is interesting to note, while a native 
Japanese, is distinctly a product of the Christian missionary move- 
ment. Dr. Motoda received his preliminary education at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal School, Tokyo, and later came to America and was gradu- 
ated from Kenyon, from which he received his degree of D. D. His 
Ph. D. was conferred upon him by the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he also studied. Bishop Motoda is the Japanese president 
of St. Paul’s University, Tokyo. 

Dr. Motoda is visiting San Francisco and is one of the five dele- 
gates representing the Japanese Department of Education at the 
World Conference on Education, called under the auspices of the 
N. E, A., to meet in San Francisco, June 28 to July 5, 


Peace for the Next Generation — 


The following editorial printed in the San Francisco Chronicle, 
under the title, “Peace for the Next Generation—Perhaps It Can 
Best Be Promoted by Proper School Text-books,” deserves the 
heartiest commendation by all good Christians, and is especially 
appropriate for reflection at this time. 


“Even we may—but it is not certain that we shall—learn some- 


thing from the educational men and women assembled here from 
most civilized countries for the World Educational Conference. It 
has not been a generally accepted thesis in this country that the 
American people can learn anything useful from anybody. And we 
have been particularly sure that we kne= all that there is to learn 
about schools. 

“And yet Private Peat of Canada delivered at the conference a 
ringing denunciation of the glorification of war leaders and war 
heroes in school books, and K. L. Chi of China suggested that it 
was not well in the teaching of history and civics to steadily glorify 
ourselves at the expense of other peoples, Upon reflection there 
may be something in those suggestions, although most of us had 
not thought of them before, - 

The most important thing there is for the human race is the 
training of the next generation of citizens. It now seems probable 
that during the lives of the generation now in school there will be 
reached a final settlement of some of the great controversies of this 
hate-ridden world. Shall those who are now being trained look for 
what is good in their neighbors or for what is evil? Shall their 
ideals be those of successful war or successful peace? Shall they 
absorb the spirit of the golden rule or the doctrine that might 
makes right? Shall we hold that our country is always right and 
other countries always wrong? As, for example, were we right in 
1846 to make war on Mexico for the purpose of extending the area 
of human slavery and the Mexicans wrong in resisting aur attempt? 

“We can not hope to completely banish evil from the world, but 


we can teach our children to watch for it, to locate it when it has . 


occurred in history, recognize it as evil by whomsoever committed, 
and learn to hate it. 

“Upon this generation rests the responsibility of forming the 
character of the generation which will rule while some of us are 
yet living. Shall our schools and our text-books glorify war or 
glorify peace?” 
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Dr. Freeman Speaks Noble Words for ~ 
Church Leadership 


It is a most favorable augury of the power and success of the 
leadership of the Bishop-elect of the Diocese of Washington, Dr. 
James E. Freeman, that we have such a noble statement of the 
duty of the Church to our day and gneration in making itself a 
real factor in the life of the people of America, and also of the 
whole world, as the following words spoken by Dr. Freeman in ac- 
cepting his election: | 

The work that lies before us here in this diocese is very great 
and rich with opportunity. In some respects this diocese at the 
capital of the nation may be regarded as the premier diocese of 
the country, not because of its extent of territory, nor because of 
its numerical strength, but because it is here placed at the heart 
of the nation. 

“What Washington ,as the capital of America is to be to the na- 
tions of the world in the days that lie ahead no one may forecast, 
but shall we not believe that the beneficent influence of Washington 
is to be felt for good throughout the world? 

“At least this is our prayer and hope. With this expectation shall 
we not also believe that the Christian Church is to have its large 
and conspicuous part in shaping the thought and the action and 
the policies that proceed from this capital city? 

“More and more Christian influence must be brought to bear 
upon those things that have to do with the common life, not only 
of our own people, but of the peoples of the world. So far as the 
internal life of our own Church is concerned, let us hope and 
believe that more and more it is to witness to the spirit of unity. 
We are unwilling to recognize any divisions and we are bound to 
respect consistent points of difference, recognizing always that we 
are bound together by indissoluble ties of a great faith.” 


The National Treasurer’s Statement 
(By Lewis B. Franklin) 
An analysis of the statement of receipts applicable to the 
quota to June 1, 1923, leaves one with mingled impressions. 

We congratulate ourselves that during the month of May we 
collected $33,000 in excess of the monthly proportion of the budget 
quota, so that. our shortage on June 1 is reduced to that extent. 
We find, however, that receipts for the month of May, 1923, were 
$75,000 less than for May, 1922, although the total to June 1 is 
$34,488.49, greater than to the corresponding date last year. Inter- 
esting changes in individual dioceses are to be noted: 

Rhode Island reduced its red ink figure from $8,074.37 to $339.18. 
Long Island had a bad month and nearly doubled its red ink figure, 
but on the other hand New Jersey cut its red ink figure in half, 
and Delaware moved out of the red column into the black. A good 
cut in the red ink figure was also made by Pennsylvania. 

Something happened to Southern Virginia which shifted from 
$77.39 black to $2,065.61 red, Washington also went to sleep and 
sent in less than $1000 against a minimum budget requirement of 
over $5000. 

In the Fourth Province, East Carolina, Lexington and Western 
North Carolina changed their figures from red to black, and the 
province as a whole made a similar advance. | 

Chicago, Western Michigan and Minnesota cut their red figures 
in half and Michigan changed from $9,690.88 red to $6,527.07 black. 
(Cheers.) Milwaukee also changed from $1,205.01 red to $1,038.70 
black. (More cheers.) 

We regret to report Montana, Nebraska and West Texas changing 
from black to red, but we feel better when we find Oregon chang- 
ing from $1,264.53 red to $235.31 black, and Spokane and Utah 
making similar though less pronounced changes. 

Some of the improvement evidenced is no doubt due to the chil- 
dren. Let us see what the grown-ups can do during the summer. 


Must Talk in the Language of Today 


The following excerpt is taken from the sermon preached by 
Bishop Lawrence at the institution of the new rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston, and is a challenge for the perpetuation of the true 
leadership for which Trinity Church has been noted for generations, 

“Trinity Church, when it has come in contact with a new gen- 
eration, has not stood still. It has studied the situation and under 
the leadership of its rector it has moved forward, 

“Now you are entering a new era under your new rector who, we 
hope, will be with you for a long time. He is a young rector. Do 
you realize that he is almost exactly the age of Phillips Brooks 
when he became rector of Trinity Church? 

“I know that he has no ambition to equal that great preacher, 
He comes here in humility of mind and realizes that he can do 
little unless he has the cordial support of the parish. Today there 
is a new thought in the world, and the rector who is going to 
speak to the young generation can not talk in the language of fifty 
years ago. He has got to talk in the language of today.” 


Distinguished Parents 
(M, M. W., in The Southern Churchman) 
Bishop Tucker of Southern Virginia, had just confirmed a class 
in one of the Washington churches and the service was over. The 
people crowded around to speak to him and receive his cordial 


greeting as he stood there in his bishop’s robes. Out of the number 
came a Presbyterian clergyman and for a moment the hishop and 
he were entirely oblivious of the rest who watched with interest 
the little scene. The bishop and Dr. Flournoy had sefved together 
as members of the Otey Battery in the war between the States 
and this was a reunion of no small significance. The Presbyterian 
said, “Beverley, I wish you could know my sons—I have six.” 
“Well, Parke,” said the bishop, “You can’t beat me! I have fifty-six 
feet of sons.” A little reminiscence and the scene was over. It was 
good to see it though, and something to be remembered. 


PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair of U. S. Army Munson 
last shoes, sizes 5% to 12, which was the entire sur- 
plus stock of one of the largest U. 8S. Government 
shoe contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hundred per cent solid 
leather, color dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 
waterproof. The actual value of this shoe is $6.00. 
Owing to this tremendous buy we can offer same to 


the public at $2.95 


Send correct size. Pay postman on delivery or send 
money order. If shoes are not as represented we will 
cheerfully refund your money promptly upon request. 


296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


National Bay State Shoe Co. | 


Jona Churchyard 


_ sttuated in Cypress Lawn Cemetery 


---a. burial ground for members of 
the Epwscopal Church 


--- consecrated by Bishop Nichols, 
June 6, 1893 


Write or call jor booklet. ; 
City Office, 208-212 Hewes Building, 
995 MARKET STIREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone: Sutter 695 


“Where do you eat in San Francisco?” 


Clinton Cafeterias 


San Francisco’s best and largest popular 
priced dining rooms 


Breakfast 
Lunch Dinner 


Telephones, Rest Rooms and Conveniences 


18 Powell Street 


Where Portola Cafe used to be 


136 O’Farrell Street 


Opposite Orpheum Theatre 


Music Lunch and Dinner 


Open 7 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
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12 Pacitie Churchman 


Church and Memorial Windows 
A. SMITH CO. 


CALIFORNIA ART GLASS WORKS 
UNITED ART GLASS WORKS 


Telephone Sutter 4151. 638 - 4th St., San Francisco 


JOHN G. ILS & CO. 


FRENCH RANGES 
ESTATE GAS RANGES 


839-841 MISSION ST. 


CALIFORNIA CREMATORIUM. 
CALIFORNIA. COLUMBARIUM 


4489-4499 Piedmont Avenuc 
Oakland, California 


Piedmont Avenuc Car (G@metery 
branch) stops at our door T 


TELEPHONE PIEDMONT 124 
“The buildings have the charm of an old Spanish 
Mission” 


Time and expense are saved requesting undertakers to 
send cremation funerals directly to us. We meet any boat 
or train in the San Francisco Bay District. According to 
age of deceased, charges are from $15.00 to $30.00 less than 
San Francisco or San Mateo crematories. 


Booklets and information on request. 
Reference, any East Bay Clergyman. 


| CHURCH EMBROIDERY 

ST. MARY’S GUILD 

Trinity Church, corner Gough and Bush Streets, San Francisco 
Meetings Fridays from 2:00 to 5:00 p. m. 


Surplices, Hangings, etc. Address Mrs. H. Gullixson, Du 
San Francisco. Telephone Park "3194 


Orders taken for Altar Cloths and Altar Linen, Book Marks, Stoles, 


Church Furnishings 


IN GOLD, SILVER AND BRASS 


Church and Chancel Furniture 
Write for Catalog—for Episcopal Churches 
W. & E. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
808 Third Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Hotel Sutter 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Fireproof—European Plan 


KEARNY AND SUTTER STREETS PHONE SUTTER 3060 


_ §an Francisco’s modern, fireproof hotel, noted for its perfect 
service and popular prices. 

Located in the heart of the city, it is accessible to the best re- 
tail shopping district, banking and wholesale sections, as well as 
all places of amusement. 

If one has never been a guest of this famous hos » try 
month, 


Management of George Warren Hooper 
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MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


| TROY, NY. 
AND 
@2OBROADWAY, NY. CITY 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 


CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES 
EMBROIDERIES 
SILKS, CLOTHS, FRINGES 
CLERICAL SUITS 
HATS, RABATS, COLLARS 


COX SONS & VINING 
131-133 EAST 23rd ST. NEW YORK 


R. GEISSLER, Inc. 


56 West 8th Street, New York City 
| STAINED GLASS 


FURNITURE 
CHURCH 
, BRASS WORK 
MARBLE WORK 


EMBROIDERIES, FABRICS 
MEMORIALS FOR THE CHURCH AND CEMETERY 


McLAREN, GOODE & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS - 


444 California Street, San Francisco 
and at Portland and Los Angeles 
Correspondents in London, New York and other cities 


Covirk Company 


216 Pine Street, San Francis . 
Headquarters for the 


Golden Gate Communion Wines 


House or from Covick Company direct 


Prices and application forms may be obtained from the Diocesan 485 CALIFORNIA STREET 
c | 


Residence Telephone Piedmont 657W. Telephone Kearny 1025 


FREDERIC M. LEE 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Shellgrain and Ritter 


FLORISTS 


Choice Flowers for all Occasions 
148 KEARNY STREET San Francisco, Cal. 
Sutter Hotel Bldg. Telephone Kearny 3999 


Telephone West 5535 Jobbing Promptly Attended to 


BOVYER & SONS 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS . 
2407 California Street, near Fillmore Street ‘SAN FRANCISCO 
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